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ART GOSSIP. 

An artist friend writing from Brunnen on 
Lnke Lucerne, under date of August 4th., says : 
" The scenery is superb and the sketching tip- 
top. I know you would be charmed with it, and 
I can imagine the enthusiasm with which you 
would gaze on these splendid snow-capped 
mountains, this superb lake and these beautiful 
valleys — and certainly the valleys of Switzerland 
are enchantingly lovely. Imagine an undulating 
plain extending several miles, and every inch of 
it cultivated to the highest extent ; all kinds of 
grain and vegetables growing with the greatest- 
luxuriance and abundance ; through it roils, and 
roars, and dashes.a little mountain stream, clear 
as glass, and cold* as ice itself ; until it is lost in 
the blue waters of Lake Lucerne 1 , just discernible 
in the distance. A few miles off you see a beau- 
tiful little village, with quaint old houses, the 
root's covered with tiles, or with old shingles and 
boards, on which immense rocks and stones arc 
piled to keep them in their places during the 
tremenduous winter gales. Stacks of grain or 
hay are occasionally to be seen, and in the centre 
of the village rises a tall and slender church 
spire. Beyond the town are beautifully wooded 
hills, broken up by farms and orchards, and be- 
hind them rise immense mountains, up, up, up, 
until their summits are lost in the clouds. Pic- 
turesque chalets, or farm-houses are built far up 
the mountain, almost to the very top, sometimes 
on the brink of frightful precipices, and in places 
almost inaccessible, strange and terrible looking 
footpaths wind up the mountain side, and occa- 
sionally a goat will spring along from crag to 
crag, as if uncopscious of- the danger of his way. 
Above all, is the bluest of blue nkies and a few 
light fleecy clouds are just hovering around the 
tops of some still more distant mountains, whose 
snow-capped summits are just discernible in the 
distance. This is not a fancy sketch, but a real 
picture such as you can see in almost any of the' 
Swiss Valleys." 

The writer visited the Academy exhibition 
while in Paris and writes : "It was a very in- 
teresting exhibition, numbering about four 
thousand works— many of them very fine, par- 
ticularly a superb landscape by Oswald Achen- 
bach, and a magnificent picture "containing 
nearly forty life size figures by Dubufe— -subject, 
the Prodigal Son. Saiutin (an artist who lived 
sometime in New York) had a very fine picture 
of an Italian girl ; Bougereau, two superb works. 
I was very much disappointed in the French 
landscapes ; most of them were vSry poor, in 
deed, not by any means equal to the works of 
our own artists. The figure pieces were better, 
some of them superb ; but even here there was 
considerable that one could not greatly admire. 
There were many picturesof nude figures — some 
very fine, but mostof them bad and disgusting." 
Speaking of Brussels, he says : " It is a very 
pleasant city, has a splendid park, some fine 
statues and a large picture gallery containing 
many fine works by Rubens, Van Dyke, Jordaens, 
Van Ostade, Rembrandt, Jan Steen, Titian, 
Claude Loraine, and many others. The church 
of St. Qudule has a very remarkable carved oak 
pulpit representing the expulsion from Paradise 
admirably executed by Verbruggen oi Antwerp. 
The stained glass windows in this church are 
the finest I have ever seen. While at Brussels 
we rode over to the battle-field of Waterloo, 
distant about twelve miles from Soignee, in 
which are some of the most gigantic beech trees 
I have ever seen." 

Having visited the Cathedral at Antwerp, he 
writes : " In this church are Rubens' master- 
pieces. The descent from the Cross; and the 
Elevation to the Cross ; both of them wonderful 
pictures, and well worth a journey- across the 
Atlantic to see. I have formed the very highest 
opinion of Rubens. Pictures such as his have 
never been seen in America. In the Museum at 
Antwerp are several of his best works. His 



' Holy Family ' I consider to be one of the most re- 
markable pictures 1 have ever seeiv I sat before 
it for a long time and left it with regret. Such 
wonderful color, such perfect drawing and such 
mastf rly handling as are shown in the figure of 
the Infant Jesus in this picture, I have never 
seen equalled. Rubens was, undoubtedly, a 
perfect master of his art : and his pictures please 
me more than any others I have seen in Europe. 
The Museum has a splendid collection of pictures 
in addition to those of Rubens. One of the best 
being the ' Crucifixion ' by Van Dyke, a splendid 
and wonderfully low-toned picture, and there 
are many others of great excellence." 

Having stopped at Cologne, he says : " But 
there is not much there except the churches and 
the botanic garden. tThe Cathedral will be su- 
perb if it is ever finished which .I.think rather 
doubtful ; as it has now been in course of erec- 
tion over six hundred years, and the spires have 
not yet risen above the roof. 

"All the Catholic churches in Europe have their 
sacred relics, as a matter of course : and the 
number of pieces of the real cross one meets is 
astonishing to behold. If they could all be col- 
lected together I think there are enough pieces 
to freight a ship with and enough left over to 
build a cross of the same dimensions of the orig- 
inal. ' 

" From Cologne we had a superb sail up the 
Rhine to Muyencc; stopping on the way for sev- 
eral days at Coblentz, a very pretty place, imme- 
diately opposite the immense fortress of Ehren- 
bruchstein, and commanding fine views of the 
river. I was delighted with the scenery of the 
Rhine ; it is beautiful, picturesque and lovely in 
the extreme, and I think fully deserves all the 
praises that have been lavished upon it." 
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Paris, July, 1S66. 
We have lost a man who w'll Ions h e missed.— 
Mery, Mery is dead. He was bora at Ayglades, 
some ti tie in 1798, and his christian name (which 
he seems never to have signed . was Joseph. That 
is all we know o: his family history. Although 
most library men may repeat, " Story 1 Lord 
bless >ou there's none to tell, sir!" we naturally 
yeWto know something of talents' earlieryears. 
Were thev happy? Wer3 they precocious? Did 
mother direct the youthful mind to literalire? 
Was school lite easv, or did the tut re literary 
man prove a reluctant plodder and was he called 
"idler" by the master when he was in the poet's 
" line phrenzy," roaming irom earth to heaven, as 
imagination bodied forth its mysteries ? All we 
know of Joseph Mery is the year of his birth and 
his descent from a respectable amily, wh,se name 
is still hon rably borne by his br ther, and the 
hitter's children, and his thorough educati n in 
the classics tthe only true mental training; the 
modern methods are but acts of cramming) this 
meagre information his intimate iriends seem un- 
ablelo increase. They really know as lUleabout 
him as anybody else, lor while his most intimate 
friend makes him a native of Marseilles, there 
seems to be no reason to doubt that he was born 
at Ayglades. French biography is notoriously 
obscure and inaccurate, even in the orthography 
of French proper names. The windows which 
display photographs to our cotemporariesshowin 
a striking manner, French carelessness in wri.ing 
proper names. I have seen M. Auber's name 
written Haubert, Aubert and Ober; Dr. Riardi 
written Rico and Ricort. Mery first ventured up- 
on letter press in his 22nd year. His maiden ef- 
fort was a satire directed to Abbe Elizagaray. It 
seems to hive been sharp, for the Abbe" brought 
suit against the poet, and succeeded In having the 
latter sentenced to fliteen months imprisonment. 
When he quitted jail after this long term of con- 
finement he joined the opposition party and began 
a war on the Bourbon Government, which ended 
only with the flight of the family from France. At 
this period of lime Alphonse Rabbe was editor of 



a newspaper, Le Phoceen, which was most vio ent 
in its opposition to the Government. Mery be- 
came a contributor to it. Rabbe was a man ot 
great talents, and Miguel, Thiers, Victor Hugo 
and Alex. Dumas predicted a splendid career to 
him, and treated him as their peer. He was dis- 
solute. His handsome face, winning manner, and 
fascinating conversation made him welcomed by 
every woman. He went to Spain. The beauties 
of Seville Intoxicated him. He became diseased. 
The malady made most rapid progress. He lost 
his nose before he could return to France. His 
whole body became one mass of corruption. 
Death slowly came to his deliverance. His hopes 
of fame all lied with his nose. But let mc not an- 
ticipate. After writing some time in Le Phoceen, 
Mery determined to establish a newspaper of his 
own. He founded La Mediterranee, which may 
be said to exist still, for in the course of time It 
and Le Phoceen were merged into one paper, 
which was called Le Semaphore, and which is at 
this day the most flourishing newspaper out of 
Paris. Mery did not retain long his connection 
with the Marseilles press. In his twenty-sixth 
year he came up to Paris at Rabbe's Invitation. 
Rabbe had then begun the series ot historical epi- 
tomes, which had a great deal of success and 
which led both Monsieur Thiers and Monsieur 
Mignet to those historical labors which have given 
them do much reputation. Rabbe lodged liini in 
his house and made him his private secretary. 
Mery collected materials for Rabbe's epitome of 
the history of the Popes. It was a year after Mery 
had come up to Paris he made the acquaintance 
oi a young man from tho South of France, not from 
Marseilles but from Aveyron county, but as both 
were from the South they were attracted together. 
Mery's new friend was then chie< editor of LeNaln 
Jaune, a brilliant and popular satirical paper. His 
name was Pierre Soule". He enlisted Mery as a 
contributor to Le Nain Jaune, and Mery continued 
to write in it long after the chief editor qui.ted 
France to escape line and Imprisonment for some 
daring witticism and to pursue a path in the West 
which was to lead him to the front rank of tho 
New Orleans bar, to a seat, as a representative of 
Louisiana, in the Federal Senate, to t!ie United 
States Embassy at Madrid. When the Hon. Pierre 
Soule received the appointment of United Stales 
Minister to Spain, you published in the Picayune 
a letter from Mery giving an interesting account 
of his relations with your distinguished fellow-cit- 
izen. Fame, or rather that earnest money of 
Fame, popularity, did not reward Mery's labors 
until he published a book. Sir James Macintosh's 
biographers long ago observed, reputation never 
lell to tlw newspaper writer, and they instanced 
their lather for an example to support their re- 
mark. As soon as Mery published his flrdt satire, 
it bore the barbarous title of Les Sidiennes, his 
name became known. It met w th a great sale. 
He now began to write with Mons. Barthelemy, 
(his partner In Les Sidlenues) a series of satires, 
which had a wonderful run of success. They 
were paid SI ,000 for their second satire, La Vi le- 
liade. 1 bel eve they received $5,0.00 for the first. 
They certainly received this sum ol money for one 
ol the satires. The second satire was fol lowed '»y 
La Corbierelde, Rome et Paris and La Censure. 
The advent of the Martignac Ministry suspended 
these satirical publications, and had Charles X 
been wise and sustained the Cabinet, the revolu- 
tion of 1S30 would have been averted. France 
did fairly come around to the Bourbon dynasty 
while Mons. de Martignac was in his power, and 
would have remained faithful to it could that fam- 
ily—which never learned and never forgot any- 
thing— have learned the powers of a Liberal Gov- 
ernment and forgotton the France of Louis XIV s 
day. During this general armistice Mery wrote 
his poem, " Napoieon en Egypt." When the 
Martignac cabinet fell the Liberal party renewed 
the war on the Bourbons; Mery and Barthelemy 
contributed " La Peyronneide " and " La Guerre 
d' Alger," as their share of the war. The Bour- 
bous being overthrown wrote a poem, " L' Insur- 
rection," and a national hymn, "La Trlcolore," 
whose music was written by Malevy. You know 



